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Your Chance to 
Hear Hicks 


On Monday, January 16, Professor Gran- 
ville Hicks of Harvard University, author 
of “I Like America,’ will address the Bos- 
ton Branch of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice on the subject, “Communism 
and Democracy.”’ There will be oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion. 

The meeting will be held in the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street. A 
buffet supper will be served in Channing 
Hall at six o’clock, and the speaking will 
begin promptly thereafter. Reservations 
should be made through Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh, 25 Beacon Street (Capitol 1230). 
The public is invited. 


Portrait given Principal 
Hall of Hungerford 


Zoe Shippen Jewett, portrait painter of 
Winter Park and daughter of Dr. E. R. 
Shippen, recently finished a portrait of 
Lorenzo E. Hall, the principal of Hunger- 
ford School, Maitland, Fla., for presenta- 
tion to him at a song service held in the 
school on Christmas Day. 

This portrait represents Principal Hall, 
not as a farmer with a mule and a corncob 
pipe, but as a leading teacher of his people. 
Principal Hall holds the degree of B. S. 
from Hampton Institute. The artist shows 
him as a teacher with his gown and books. 
Last June his report sent to the head of 
the Department of Instruction was so good 
that D. C. Williams, the superintendent of 
Negro schools, had it reproduced and a 
copy sent to every Negro school principal 
in the state. 

The Hungerford board of trustees feel 
honored by this noteworthy gift. The 
presentation address was made by the 
artist’s father, Dr. E. R. Shippen. There 
was a large attendance of leading citizens. 
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The Hungerford School is one of those for 
the benefit of colored children which is 
aided by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


Lynchburg Church would 
Appreciate Hymnals 


The Unitarian church in Lynchburg, Va., 
needs more hymn books for its growing 
congregation. The minister, Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe, would be glad to hear from 
any church that has replaced its old Hymn 
and Tune Books. Last year this church 
had a gain of four persons per Sunday over 
the previous year. This year there has 
been a gain thus far of eight persons per 
Sunday over last year’s average for the 
same period. This year’s gain is exclusive 
of the unusually large congregation on the 
church’s anniversary service in October. 

The membership of the church is also 
growing. Seven years ago there were 
twenty-five members, to whom twenty-five 
new members have since been added. Ow- 
ing to losses by death and removal, the 
actual membership has not doubled in this 
period. In addition to this gain in legal 
membership, thirteen persons have become 
associated with the church in this period as 
“associate members.” 


Meadville Church 


Saved from Fire 


But for the presence of a group of men 
and women at choir practice in the build- 
ing, the 102-year-old Unitarian church 
of Meadville, Pa., might have been de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of December 
30. Flames, said to have originated from 
a furnace pipe, broke out while the choir 
was rehearsing. An alarm was immedi- 
ately sounded and firemen were success- 
ful in bringing the fire under control within 
thirty minutes. Property damage was 
estimated at $100. Officials of the church 
said that repainting might be necessary. 
New Year Day services were held at the 
regular hours in the adjoining parish house. 


Forthcoming Events 


January 12 and 18: General Alliance direc- 
tors’ meeting and workshop conference 
to be held at Unity Church, Montclair, 
N. J. 

January 13: 6.30 p. m. Annual dinner 
and meeting, First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

January 15: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., 7.80 p. m., Littleton, 
Mass. 

January 16: Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, supper meeting, 6 p. m., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker: 
Granville Hicks. 

January 17: Youth Leadership Seminar, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Speakers: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
John Findly and Alexander Karanikas. 

January 19: Essex Federation of Laymen’s 
League Chapters, Salem, Mass. 

January 19: 6.30 p.m. Annual dinner and 
meeting, Lincoln Centre, Chicago, II. 

January 19: New England Associate 
Alliance, Arlington, Mass. 

January 22: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Winter Rally, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

January 22: Tulsa, Okla. Tenth anni- 
versary celebration of pastorate of 
Rev. A. E. von Stilli. Sermon by Dr. 
George F. Patterson. 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Old Colony Federation of the 
Laymen’s League, Rockland, Mass. 
Supper-meeting 6.30 p. m. Speaker: 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Laymen’s League, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Churchmanship Institute and Laymen’s 
League Seminar. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 
ship Sunday, “Ethics in Business.” 

January 31: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

February 2: Chicago Associate Alliance, 
Unity Church, Chicago, II. 

February 8: Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
business meeting. Installation of Rev. 
Robert W. Jones. Sermon by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 7: 10 a.m. Meeting of the West- 
ern Conference board of directors, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

February 10: Social 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 13: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 13: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Night of Young 
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More Unitarian Broadcasts 


- THE SUCCESSFUL SERIES of radio broadcasts by 


President Frederick May Eliot came to an end as the 
new year began, but they were immediately followed 
by the first of a new series. 

From now until February 12, over the same 
station, WHDH, 830 kilocycles, Dr. Everett M. Baker, 
executive vice president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will speak every Sunday afternoon at 
1.45. The series is again under the auspices of the 
General Alliance, carrying on the purposes of the Post 
Office Mission, through a fund given by the Boston 
Evening Alliance, and the titles of the series are 
as follows: January 8 (International Sunday), ““The 
World View of Religious Liberals’’; January 15, ‘“Re- 
ligion for the Troubled Mind’; January 22, “‘The 
Real Fundamentals of Religion Today”; January 29 
(Partnership Plan Sermon), ‘Religious Ideals in 
Business Today”; February 5 (Young People’s Sun- 
day), “A Religion for Thoughtful Young People’’; 
February 12, “The Religious Man in the Commun- 
fea. 

It is ummecessary to suggest to every reader of 
The Christian Register who lives within range of this 
station—which covers New England and part of New 
York—that he make a point of listening to these 
broadcasts. We have as yet met no Unitarians who 
failed to listen in to the first series. But we urge that 
our readers suggest to as many as possible of their 
non-Unitarian friends that they take this opportunity 
to find out what Unitarianism means. 


The Traditional Virtues 


LIFE is being mechanized and socialized, but in- 
dividual initiative is still a possibility and a necessity, 
and so is individual virtue. Even the daily papers of 
today may be made to yield the same ethical lessons 
as were once embodied in the fables of Aesop. 

Take, for example, Paul Francis and William 
Gallagher, each fifteen and each an orphan. They 
decided to climb. Not the social ladder, but the wall 
of the San Francisco mint. It was supposed to be 
burglar-proof. Paul and William, of course, were not 
burglars. They were just two boys full of initiative— 
and they wondered if, as a matter of fact, the mint 
was really unassailable. So they tried it. They scaled 
a wall, they got in through a second floor window, they 
avoided the burglar alarms. If “Excelsior” was their 
motto, “It Can Be Done’”’ was their discovery. 

What will happen to the boys, of course, is hard 
to say. One can only hope that the courts will be 
imaginative. And after all the boys have performed 
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a real service to their Uncle Sam: they have taught 
him something. 

All we hope is that some rugged individualist 
will not use this episode as a text for a homily to 
the effect that self-help is still possible in America 
and that we expend too much on relief. 

And while we are taking things of this nature, 
why not take Coster—or Musica, if you prefer that. 
There was a man who tried, as one might say, to be 
bad, but was only able to succeed in it by being good: 
and we do not mean being good in the sense of being 
proficient in his badness, we mean by being, along 
Many readers will have 
seen the newspaper half-tone reproductions of the 
lettered motto which stood on Coster’s library table: 
“When you get into a tight place and everything 
goes against you till it seems as if you couldn’t hold 
on a moment longer, never give up then, for that is 
just the place and time the tide will turn.”’ And the 
sentiment was signed—if our pocket magnifier is not 
deceiving us—by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Well, that is a hard motto to live up to—and a 
good one. You can imagine a frontier minister with 
a small and poor congregation feeling as if he could 
not make a go of it, reading that motto, bracing him- 
self, and emerging triumphantly with a well-estab- 
lished church. 

Coster, of course, did not emerge triumphant: 
he lost, as a man has to in the end when his efforts are 
based on falsehood. 

But it would be an ironical development if the 
factor that kept him going as long as he did was his 
cleaving to and practicing the virtuous precept of the 
virtuous Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Virtue, apparently, is not an ethical luxury for 
good people to enjoy but a necessity for everybody, 
even the crooks. 


Salvation by Science 


IT MUST HAVE SEEMED to readers of The New 
York Times that the old year went out less to the 
sound of bells than to the voices of scientists. Not 
only the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science but a number of other bodies held conven- 
tions in the closing days of the old year, and the ad- 
dresses were notable for their emphasis upon the light 
that science may shed and the services that science 
may render to the social processes. 

To the layman it may sound odd to hear a geolo- 
gist discussing the probabilities of war as against ap- 
peasement in the rivalry of the democracies and the 
dictatorships; it may sound even odder to hear a 
meteorologist making long range predictions of 
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changes in human institutions and character based on 
correlation with secular changes in climate. But if a 
theologian once said “I believe because it is absurd” 
a scientist often has to say “I infer in spite of the fact 
that the inference does not at all square with what 
appears to be common sense.” 

One of the most interesting and significant of these 
papers was read before the American Association of 
Physics Teachers by Professor P. W. Bridgman of 
Harvard. Dr. Bridgman, like every scientist, be- 
lieves in freedom and in individual initiative, but like 
the typical scientist of the present day—the scientist 
who has seen with alarm how easily the wrong sort 
of a society can block the work of its scientists—he also 
sees the necessity for sane social control of antisocial 
elements. The conservative—in the popular sense of 
that word—he condemned as a coward, afraid of the 
necessary “gamble” involved in a certain amount of 
experimentation in the conduct of our institutions. 

The conservative, of course, always has a feeling 
of safety because he guides his actions by tradition, 
and the very fact that his fathers did survive in their 
day and bequeath values to a son who has himself 
survived is a powerful argument that what, in the 
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way of ethical conduct and social institutions, was 
good enough for the fathers ought to be good enough 
for us. 

That attitude would only be adequate in a static 
society, however, and the following sentences quoted 
by The Times from Professor Bridgman’s paper are 
worth pondering by everyone who feels that his emo- 
tional attachments are predominantly toward the 
Right: 


“Most people do not like to think beyond a certain 
point. The primary demand is not for the most effective 
social action, but merely for one which is acceptable. If 
conventions which secure sufficiently acceptable action 
are already in force, any attempt to make inquiries 
which might lead to modification of that action is likely 
to be received with impatience, to say the least.” 

As, in his laboratory, the physicist honors no state- 
ment that offers no possibility of being checked, he is 
also skeptical, said the speaker, of social concepts, ac- 
quired when he was too young to analyze them. Recog- 
nizing in his laboratory the necessity of revising his 
concepts to meet new ranges of experience, the physi- 
cist sees a possible need for “fundamental revision” in 
social concepts in an era of invention and development 
in means of communication. 


Alice Meynell: Poet of Paradox 


THE CHOICE OF ALICE MEYNELL as the first 
poet to be considered in this series is made because her 
work is not only great poetry but a challenge to the 
poetic appreciation and taste (to say nothing of simple 
understanding) of people who have enrolled themselves 
under the banners and learned the passwords of re- 
ligious liberalism. We must often have heard ref- 
erences, made not alone by religious liberals but by 
literary critics, to ‘‘the Catholic poets,’ and the 
phrase, I suppose, is legitimate if we know that we 
mean by it simply poets who are members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Unfortunately many people mean by that poets 
who are not only Catholic but whose poetry is only 
understandable and admirable on the assumption that 
Roman Catholic dogma is literally true. And these 
people, being outside of the Catholic communion, 
either refuse to read poetry written by Catholic poets 
or refuse to understand it. 

They are guilty, however, of a serious confusion 
of mind. Poetry is not the expression of any dogma, 
Catholic or atheistic. It is the expression of ex- 
perience. And certainly we all share the same ex- 
perience, and to refuse to learn another’s report of it 
just because that other speaks in a different idiom is 
foolish. What happens when we do read poets with a 
set of religious symbols different from our own is that 
we see our common realities from a new point of view 
—a sudden emphasis is laid upon something which 
we may have taken for granted or even misunderstood 
when poets of our own idiom sang it. 

Poetry, on the authority of Milton, is or at least 
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By the Editor 


should be ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate.” But 
that note, though it does not mention intellect as a 
constituent, at least does not explicitly exclude it. 
And the first thing one notices about the poetry of 
Alice Meynell is that, by and large, she has put more 
of the sensuous into her essays than into her poetry. 
Indeed, I suppose that she could be placed with the 
“metaphysical poets’’ even though her work has none 
of the tortured subtlety of John Donne. But to her, 
thought is a constituent of poetry. Speaking, in an 
essay on “The Swan of Litchfield” about the work of 
an eighteenth century woman poet, Mrs. Meynell 
says ‘‘. . . she used her intellect, and that action is 
the vitality of all poetry that is not song only, but 
poetry and song.” 

This thought, however, is not argumentative but 
imaginative; it is thought used to examine experiences, 
weigh them, reexperience in the light of our self- 
consciousness that which was at first inchoate; find 
chains of association between the elements of experi- 
ences or test what appear to be such chains for their 
soundness. If every poet does not expect to see, as 
Blake put it, infinity in a grain of sand, eternity in an 
hour, he at least makes the most of both his grain and 
his hour—the most or the best. The particular ele- 
ment that Alice Meynell disengaged from her expe- 
riences was the paradoxical. In a critical essay 
on Tennyson she remarks that his blank verse “‘can 
not be said to fly, for the paradoxical reason that it | 
has no weight.’”’ If you asked the writer to enlighten 
you a little more on that judgment you might well ex- 
pect a little essay on English prosody. But what you 
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would not expect is that Alice Meynell should one day 
begin to think about verse movement and weight and 
proceed to write not an essay on prosody but a poem 
on prosody—and I do not mean an mnemonic rhyme 
on the meters such as Coleridge did for the benefit of a 
young friend, but a serious poem. Here it is: 


The Laws of Verse 
Dear laws, come to my breast! 
Take all my frame, and make your close arms meet 
Around me; and so ruled, so warmed, so pressed, 
I breathe, aware; I feel my wild heart beat. 


Dear laws, be wings to me! 
The feather merely floats. O be it heard 
Through weight of life—the skylark’s gravity— 
That I am not a feather, but a bird. 


And turn over the leaf in Mrs. Meynell’s Col- 
lected Poems and you will find another poem on “The 
English Metres” which begins 


The rooted liberty of flowers in breeze 
Is theirs, by national luck impulsive, terse, 
Tethered, uncaptured, rules obeyed ‘‘at ease,” 
Time strengthened laws of verse. 


A little later in the poem she remarks of the 
English rules of scansion: 


“Not Common Law but Equity is theirs—” 


Meanwhile if any unusually pious reader has been 
wondering, last week and as he reads this, when we 
shall leave the technicalities of poetry for the subject 
of devotion I can reply to him that we are at that 
station right now. 

For those two poems are not only technically 
sound observations on the function and character of 
meter in English verse but they are, secondly, hymns 
in celebration of the beauties of English (which in- 
cludes American) poetry: 


Redundant syllables of Summer rain, 

And displaced accents of authentic Spring, 
Spondaic clouds above a gusty plain 

And dactyls on the wing 


—and you may be sure Mrs. Meynell herself smiled 
at the almost punnish quality of “dactyls on the 
wing” for she just as well as you, dear reader, could 
not help thinking of pterodactyls when she wrote that 
line. 

But, thirdly, the poems—and especially the first 
—are more than “‘notes” on verse technique and hymns 
to the beauty of poetry. They are at one symbolic 
remove, so to speak, essays in ethical living: denials of 
anarchy in personal life, welcoming of law in life pre- 
cisely because law confers freedom. The only liberty, 
for us as for syllables of verse, is rooted liberty: and 
the floating feather, unattached, is not free—merely 
— 

The poem which shows Mrs. Meynell at her most 
subtle as a master of paradox is probably that entitled 
“Time’s Reversals: A Daughter’s Paradox,” which is 
based on the fact that Dr. Johnson married a woman 
who was twenty years his senior and outlived her by 
thirty years. And here is what Mrs. Meynell does 
with that: 


To his devoted heart 
Who, young, had loved his aging mate for life, 
In late lone years Time gave the elder’s part, 
Time gave the bridegroom’s boast, Time gave a younger wife. 


A wilder prank and plot 

Time soon will promise, threaten, offering me 
Impossible things that Nature suffers not— 

A daughter’s riper mind, a child’s seniority. 


Oh, by my filial tears 
Mourned all too young, Father! On this my head 
Time yet will force at last the longer years, 
Claiming some strange respect for me from you, the dead. 


Nay, nay! Too new to know 
Time’s conjuring is, too great to understand. 
Memory has not died; it leaves me so— 
Leaning a fading brow on your unfaded hand. 


What I have claimed for Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, 
however, is that those poems which use the symbolism 
of the Catholic ritual are as rich in suggestion and in- 
spiration for us as any poems and may be richer than 


_ poems in an idiom whose very familiarity has blinded 


us to its meanings. How worn a phrase, for instance, 
is “‘the brotherhood of man” even when we see it 
written or hear it spoken in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of that other phrase, the Fatherhood of God. 
Under the title “The Unknown God” Mrs. Meynell 
wrote a poem which told, simply, how she went to a 
service and saw an unknown man leave his place by her 
side, go to the altar, take the Sacrament, return to his 
place beside her and kneel in prayer. And the poet 
meditates on, or rather prays to, the Christ that lives 
in that man’s life, the last verse of the poem being: 


Christ in his numbered breath, 

Christ in his beating heart and in his death, 
Christ in his mystery! From that secret place 
And from that separate dwelling, give me grace. 


Forget the theological differences between you 
and Alice Meynell. Imagine for the moment that you 
personally believe neither in the Christ idea nor even 
the God idea. Even then, if you have any imaginative 
sympathy at all you get a new insight into our own 
phrase regarding the brotherhood of man: that it is 
not a mere biological consanguinity or a herd instinct 
(even though in part it is that) but that on its highest 
level it is a participation in a common mystery: a 
common incarnation of and bearing of a mystery 
which Mrs. Meynell can call Christ and you can call 
the mystery of human personality. The terms do not 
matter as long as the experience is defined, brought to 
focus. And again and again Mrs. Meynell uses the 
rituals and the symbols of her faith to say things that 
seem to answer questions in the minds of all heart- 
searching and world-searching people. It was “A 
General Communion’’—strangers feeding at the same 
board—that suggested to her this reconciliation of the 
little, lost individual and the vast alienness of the 
universe: 


I saw this people as a field of flowers, 
Each grown at such a price 

The sum of unimaginable powers 
Did no more than suffice. 
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A thousand single central daisies they, 
A thousand of the one; 

For each, the entire monopoly of day; 
For each, the whole of the devoted sun. 


Readers who are familiar with Bergson’s “‘Crea- 
tive Evolution’ and remember his picture of matter or 
appearance as something molded by a thrust of spirit 
through it will get a peculiar pleasure from the poem 
“To a Daisy.” And this poem will illustrate inci- 
dentally the point I made last week that poetry and 
“vulgarity”? in the sense of going right to the point 
without polite evasion are closely related. It is this 
close relation, perhaps, that caused Keats once to 
remark that there was no object so unpoetical as a 
poet. Vulgar people here and perhaps in England 
refer to one who is likely to die or get killed by say- 
ing that he will pretty soon be—is it feeding the 
daisies or pushing up the daisies? Perhaps the fact 
that I have forgotten which way the phrase goes 
shows that I am not very vulgar. But notice how in 
this poem Alice Meynell not only uses that same idea 
but takes the trouble to tell you, in one line of the 
poem, that she means “‘literally’”’ what she says: 


Toa Daisy 
Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 
' And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 


From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 
Thou little veil for so great mystery, 

When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 


Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 
Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring. 


And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing? 


Possibly that particular poem illustrates a rela- 
tion between poetry and truth that I have not touched 
upon. If Bergson was right, this is what the scholars 
call a “gloss” on his ponderous explanations. But 
even if you and I and Mrs. Meynell were never des- 
tined to penetrate the barrier to eternity, we have at 
least had the imaginative triumph of making a sort of 
hypothesis: we have given ourselves the imaginative 
feeling of the temporal and spatial eternity that is be- 
hind even a flower in a crannied wall: we have gone a 
step beyond Wordsworth’s prosaic Peter Bell: 


“A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 


And we did it, too, without the necessity of reading 
Whitehead! 

I do not suppose that any Unitarian would admit 
that anyone, poet or philosopher, can perform the 
Miltonic feat, “to justify the ways of God to man.” 
But we can do something more than mark the prob- 
lem as insoluble. On one aspect of the great crux of 
suffering Mrs. Meynell has something really illumi- 
nating to say. In “The Two Questions’ she reports 
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the conventional set of remarks: Why must the inno- 
cent suffer? Why old age with dotage mocked, un- 
offending blood shed, diseases of sin inherited by 
saints? And the poet answers that these do not de- 
feat the mind and puzzle the will, for abjection may 
be great, irony may be august, and 


“ce 


. . . Submissive we shall find 
A splendor in that dust.” 


But that what does defeat the mind and puzzle the 
will is to see the unjust stricken, the merited scourge 
descend: 


The sensualist at fast; 
The merciless felled; the liar in his snares. 
The cowardice of my judgment sees, aghast, 
The flail, the chaff, the tares. 


To some people that poem will probably read as 
a piece of ethical perversity, but to others it will come 
as a momentarily blinding flash of insight. It is more 
than a recognition of the Horatian ‘Integer Vitae’’; 
it is more than pity for the twice condemned: the 
man condemned to be cruel in the first place and then 
condemned to be deprived of his pleasure in cruelty. 
And the phrase, “the cowardice of my judgment,” 
makes it more than a mere critique by man of the ways 
of God. In that phrase, indeed, you may see religious 
faith functioning as such: the poem does not resolve 
the tension between suffering and innocence and suf- 
fering and guilt which it sets up, but through that 
phrase “the cowardice of my judgment”’ it, so to speak, 
refuses to blame God for our inability to justify his 
ways to ourselves. 

I trust that in choosing poems to prove a point I 
have not unduly neglected the “pure” poetry—the 
sheer beauty—in Mrs. Meynell’s work. That, of 
course, runs all through it. One poem of which I am 
particularly enamoured is ‘““A Thrush Before Dawn.”’ 
Hearing the song through a window, the poet relates 
it to all its traditional associations: 


What call they at my window bars? 
The South, the past, the day to be, 
An ancient infelicity. 


And the peaceful notes evoke memories of gar- 
dens, of love, of childhood, of the Middle Ages, of the 
natural and of the supernatural. 

But is not the whole thing an example of what the 
critics call the pathetic fallacy? Isn’t the whole exer- 
cise one of sentimentality? Dear reader, Mrs. Mey- 
nell knew that before you did and it was you she was 
thinking of when she decided after writing her last 
line to ask her printer to set it up in italics—and I do 
hope that mine will follow suit. For lam quoting that 
last stanza. The associations of those notes have been 
so far, she says: 


All-natural things! But more—Whence came 
This yet remoter mystery? 
How do these starry notes proclaim 
A graver still divinity? 
This hope, this sanctity of fear? 
O innocent throat! O human ear! 


It is hard for us today to realize that Alice Mey- 
nell, although she died only in 1922, began to write 
poetry in mid-Victorian days and had her first work 


published by Tennyson’s publishers after being pro- 
fessionally read by George Eliot. Yet the posthum- 
ously published Collected Poems is a volume of 144 
pages. But the severity which the poet exercised 
against the temptation to publish too much has also 


been exercised in the execution of what she has pub- 
lished: each of these poems is wrought with a fineness 
of technique that suggests carving but with a strength 
that suggests that the carving was in a pure and in- 
corruptible metal. 


The Humanist Controversy is History --- Il 


MUCH OF THE IMMEDIATE REACTION to the 
address by Curtis W. Reese and the article on Professor 
Sellars’ views which began the humanist controversy 
in 1920 smoldered off paper until a further event 
occurred which precipitated overt conflict. This 
event took its origin from an earlier meeting of Curtis 
Reese with John Dietrich in Des Moines, during 
Reese’s pastorate there. While the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was meeting in Des Moines in 1917, 
Mr. Dietrich picked up one of Mr. Reese’s printed 
sermons entitled “A Democratic View of Religion’ 


and said to him: “I see that we have a great deal in © 
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common.” In this sermon Mr. Reese had said: 


“The theocratic view of the world order is auto- 
cratic. The humanistic view is democratic. . . . The 
humanistic or democratic view of the world order holds 
that this is man’s world and that it largely depends on 
man what the world order shall be like. . . . This 
revolution in religion, from theocracy to humanism, from 
autocracy to democracy, has been brewing a long time. 
. . . . Democratic religion takes the form of ‘this- 


worldliness’. . . . The chief end of man, according to 
democratic religion, is to promote man’s welfare here 
and now.” 


Later, when Mr. Reese was planning his first 
Chicago session of the Western Unitarian Conference 
for the spring of 1921, he extended an invitation to 
Mr. Dietrich to address the gathering. The Inde- 
pendent Religious Society of Chicago, then a flourish- 
ing organization with an audience of many hundreds, 
was looking for a successor to Mr. M. M. Mangasarian, 
then about to retire, and desired a chance to hear 
Mr. Dietrich. We may assume that under the cir- 
cumstances the Minneapolis pastor brought with him 
his most rationalistic address to serve the dual pur- 


_ pose of meeting the occasion for the Unitarians and 


for the independent Chicago organization, which Mr. 
Reese was at that time encouraging to take out 
Unitarian fellowship. Closely following this speech 
the situation was made more acute by an invitation 
to Mr. Dietrich to address the General Conference to 
be held in Detroit in the autumn of 1921.* 

The issue that was raised was the propriety of 
Mr. Reese’s invitation to a man to express such views 
as those Dietrich had set forth. In a Register article 
by Dr. George R. Dodson, published on August 11, 
1921, entitled “Clear Thinking or Death,” we read: 


*In “Humanism—a New Religion,’ page 81, Charles 
Francis Potter gives the date of Mr. Dietrich’s Chicago and 
Detroit addresses as 1919. Mr. Dietrich himself in a printed 
sermon, “The Advance of Humanism,” also erroneously gives 
the date of his Detroit address as October 1919.. The correct 
date is 1921. 


Edwin H. Wilson 


“A speaker at the Western Unitarian Conference 
in May declared that the thought of God will have to 
go .... and that the future belongs to an atheistic 
humanism. ... When a protest was made to the 
Western Conference secretary he defended his action 
by saying that ‘We stand for nothing but liberty.’ ... . 

A man whose business is largely that of securing 
ministers for churches, repeatedly states that he does 
not consider theism essential, but is satisfied with men 
who preach the gospel of atheistic humanism... . 
The question presses whether the time has not come 
when the Unitarian churches must take some position 
.... We must avow our faith in God, even though 
the statement of that faith may remind us of a creed.” 


Thus, a definite attack was made upon Secretary 
Reese, alleging that he himself had made repeated 
statements that the ideal of God is not essential and 
that he had unjustifiably sponsored speakers who 
seemed to share that view. 

Following this attack by Dr. Dodson, overt 
controversy became strong and the undercurrent 
stronger. Albert C. Dieffenbach, in the months 
preceding the General Conference, played an admir- 
able part by editorials maintaining the traditional 
Unitarian loyalty to freedom and advocating that it 
now be applied to the pulpit and the regional confer- 
ence as in the Western Issue it had been applied to 
the pew. He also stressed the need for continual 
change in religious thought. Dieffenbach was not 
then a humanist. It is hard to find justification in 
his writing of this period for the feeling that he fanned 
the flames of controversy. Rather, the exceedingly 
important fact should be noted that the controver- 
sial mood came chiefly from certain of the theists. 
Up to the appearance of Dr. Dodson’s article from 
which we have quoted, Mr. Reese and his colleagues 
had been expressing their views, not as self-styled 
humanists, but as individuals seeking honesty and 
clarity of thought. It was their expressed aim “not 
to convert or to controvert but to meet the chal- 
lenges and problems of the present day.” 

Letters deluged The Register in the weeks pre- 
ceding the Detroit Conference. Some were for 
chucking out these ‘“No-God Men” as William Law- 
rence Sullivan chose to call them. But other theists 
rose to the defense of the innovators, not because they 
shared their views, but because they believed so 
thoroughly in religious liberty. These men were the 
ones ultimately to prevail. But not until heated 
words were written. Dr. Sullivan declared: 


“A certain number of preachers have lately been 
emphatically announcing themselves on the side of No 
God. . . . One of them implied that a man who wor- 
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ships the Eternal is a servile person. . . . It is simply 
clothing atheism with romantic declamation.”’ 


Richard Boynton, championing freedom for all, 
wrote on September 1: 


“When Ralph Waldo Emerson in 18388, in his 
Divinity School Address, laid down as a transcendent 
principle that ‘the soul knows no persons’ he was power- 
fully attacked by Professor Andrews Norton. . . . for 
having espoused ‘the latest form of infidelity’... . 
The Western Issue of 1887 was another form of the 
same thing. A statement of principles adopted at 
Cincinnati had seemed to hold the door open to avowed 
atheists. Must we go through these agonies again? 
A denominational officer (Reese) is being haled before the 
bar of judgment for having allowed a certain speaker at 
the Western Conference last May, in Chicago, whose 
position is described by Dr. Dodson of St. Louis as 
‘atheistic humanism’... The same speaker, Dr. 
Dietrich of Minneapolis, has been asked by the General 
Conference Committee to speak from its platform at 
the General Conference Meeting in Detroit.” 


Referring to the theological positions of the various 
writers, Mr. Boynton continued: 


“There are many signs in the world of philosophy 
today that the older Platonic, scholastic or absolute 
idealism which these writers (Dodson, Dole, Sullivan) 
represent is not holding its own.” 


Mr. Reese published his own reply in the same 
issue of The Register, making the first definite attack 
on theism in denominational circles. Theism, he held, 
is a respectable hypothesis, nothing more. That 
“Theism is philosophically possible, but not re- 
ligiously necessary’’ was a widely repeated assertion 
that he then made. But his defense was not in this 
returning of opinions concerning the theology of those 
who attacked his own, but rather in a reaffirmation 
of the necessity of freedom. “Unitarianism cannot 
regard the conception of any philosophical hypothesis 
as essential to ministerial fellowship. . . . We have 
always held that religion is a way of life, not a be- 
lief.” These were sweeping affirmations of general 
principles that definitely drew the circle wide enough 
to extend to the pulpit and the denominational officer 
that freedom which the pew had already claimed 
through the Cincinnati statement. 

Next came the meetings in Detroit where these 
principles were upheld. Excerpts from the speeches 
faced by breathless denominationalists, who felt 
themselves poised on the edge of a denominational 
division, will suffice to show the course taken and the 
final outcome. John Dietrich in his address declared: 


“The kind of world we live in depends not upon 
some God outside of mankind, but upon man himself, 
or, as some would put it, upon the God that dwells in 
humanity. It matters not which way you put it, the 
responsibility clearly rests upon man... . This does 
not mean that God is ruled out of life; it simply means 
that the emphasis is changed and with that emphasis 
is changed the responsibility and duty of man... . 
Whatever God does he does through man and not for 
man.” 


William Lawrence Sullivan spoke next in behalf of 
the excluding creed: 


“Ts liberty so large it has not content? . . . A law 
that prescribes right to souls must come from a source 
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that has the right and authority to command souls, 
therefore itself at least a soul. . . . Our uniting prin- 
ciple is passion for the source of righteousness. .. . 
The loss of the vision of God is chaos and the wreck of 
worlds.” 


And from John Howland Lathrop, liberal theist 
and believer in religious liberty, came the expression 
that prevailed: 


“Divergent views that would cause a revolt in an 
orthodox body, prove in the fellowship of the free to be 
the very stimulus to development and growth... . 
Liberty is the true means to unity.” 


There was, of course, more to the controversy, 
with much sound, some light, and heat that lingered. 
When, in theological school, in 1925, we felt our 
sympathies shifting to the position of the humanists 
and asked whether we still belonged in the Church of 
our birth, or had thought our way out of it, it was the 
record of such views as those by John Lathrop, quoted 
above, or similar expressions by Robert Loring, 
William G. Brown, Minot Simons and others that 
reassured us that the freedom championed by Chan- 
ning and Parker was sincerely accepted and ener- 
getically upheld by Unitarians of this century. 

In a very few years the humanist group was en- 
larged by the accession of many ministers, driven into 
its ranks by the drift of the times, and the attack of the 
reactionaries who wanted a Unitarian creed. One of 
the values of the movement was that it has established 
contact between Unitarianism and many progressive 
thinkers on religion in the universities whose thinking 
has served to offset both reaction and inbreeding. 
This cross-fertilization of denominational and uni- 
versity thought has helped to keep the humanist 
movement itself self-critical, moving, and thus safe 
from degenerating into a dogma or cult,—an end that 
The New Humanist sought throughout the course 
of its publication. Not the least of the services of 
the controversy has been the development of a word- 
consciousness that has led to a considerable cleaning 
up of the language of liberal religion. The publication 
of The Humanist Manifesto aimed at integration and 
clarification but was explicitly not a creed, but, in- 
stead, a statement of a developing position. The 
position has been, and still is, in flux. 

Today, when obvious need is for men of good will 
of all theological persuasions to lay aside their doc- 
trinal differences and unite in the defense of democ- 
racy, the last thing that should be encouraged is 
speculative theological differences. Agreement needs 
to be sought affirmatively on concrete programs of 
action. The recognition of this is to lay aside theo- 
logical labels and to return to the point of departure 
for the entire humanist controversy, namely the effort 
to humanize democracy. ‘‘Humanize” is a dynamic 
verb that can be powerfully descriptive of a program 
of common action. Humanists in Unitarian pulpits 
will not willingly sever the valued contacts with the 
men of the universities and elsewhere with whom they 
are in sympathy. But the time has clearly come for 
humanists and theists within Unitarianism alike to 
subordinate labels and to put their primary stress on 
an affirmative Unitarianism in terms of spiritual 
liberty, the primary worth of human life and the 


necessity of mental integrity as the basis of religious 
development. It is enough that together they pro- 
ceed, as individuals seeking the truth, and use that 
truth for the service of democracy. In this program 
of unity in action, we return, indeed, to the platform 
of the men who sought in the issue of the West to 
bring ‘‘ethics to the front.’”’ We should now be able, 


theists willing, to regard the controversy as history. 
The lesson of history, however, ought not to be for- 
gotten; it served as an occasion for creative and vi- 
talized thinking. And its greatest significance was the 
extension to the men who fill Unitarian pulpits of the 
freedom that had already been granted to the men 
who sit in Unitarian pews. 


“You May Have to Decide” 


A New Year’s Sermon 


Carl A. Seaward 


The author is minister of Christ Church, Unitarian, of Dorchester, Mass., where the sermon was 
preached on New Year’s Day from which the following extracts are taken. 


“Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision: 
for the day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision.” 
Joel 3 : 14. 
THE MAN who uttered that statement was a minor 
prophet in post-exilic times who believed that the 


worst fate that could come upon a society was the ~ 


detachment of people from religious observances. I 
believe he was absolutely right! 

Joel decried the cessation of the daily sacrifices, 
for such religious practices constituted a real union 
between the Israelites and their God. I declare that 
Joel was sensible in requiring a regular and whole- 
hearted devotion of individuals in the religious life. 
He saw, as every religious leader in every age has seen, 
that the “moon shall be darkened, and the stars shall 
withdraw their shining,” if people fail to devote them- 
selves to a worship of God and ideals. 

Religious leaders today know that Joel uttered an 
eternal truth when he said, ““The Lord will be the hope 
of his people, and the strength of the children of 
Israel’’—not only of Israel but of all people. 

Now, of course, Joel preached his prophecies in a 
vein which met the needs of the people of his time. 
The religious observances he urged upon his people 
were different from our worship of today, but, though 
the outward form appears as all superstition to us, the 
inner content of spirit was of the eternal stuff still 
needed by all individuals in the society of today. 

The point Joel made was that a crisis would arise 
worse than the dreaded locust plague because of the 
faithlessness of the nations of his time. He pictured 
the multitudes and multitudes of righteous Jewish 
people being gathered in the valley of “Jehoshaphat,” 
which means “Yahweh judges,’’ where they were to 
be protected by God from the warring nations round 
about. Joel warned all his listeners, particularly the 
heathen, to “be wakened, and come up to the valley 
of Jehoshaphat; for there will I sit to judge all the 
heathen round about.” He told the people that the 
valley was one of decision to lead the religious life. 
The wickedness round about was great, and so he 
pleaded, ‘Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of 
decision: for the day of the Lord is near in the valley 
of decision.” 

The Church today is like the valley of Jehosha- 
phat: it is the valley of decision! The valley in which 
are made righteous decisions for living harmonious 


and upright lives! After thoughtful deliberation all 
Protestants will agree to that, but they don’t pause 
long enough in their weekly activities of industry and 
play to fathom the importance of that fact. And 
what a blow to the world and Protestantism it is that 
this knowledge is not universal in the minds resident 
in Protestant families! 

It is my conviction that our age needs more men 
with the courage, fire of enthusiasm and straight- 
forwardness of Joel and the prophets in general so 
that they will put causes before amity—before close 
friendships, if need be. This I mean to apply particu- 
larly to ourselves, who are religious leaders. Like 
Joel we need to censure our Protestant families which 
treat the Church as incidental in the matters of at- 
tendance and financial support! 

The time has come when the Protestant Church, 
which is now weak, must say, ‘‘I am strong.”’ What 
our preachers must say to their people, if the Church 
is not to become a mere museum for occasional visits 
and tours, is what Joel cried out at the backsliders of 
Israel, “Assemble yourselves, and come, all ye heathen, 
and gather yourselves together round about.” 

Multitudes and multitudes of people never go 
into the valley of decision, therefore are heathens be- 
cause of their lack of acknowledgment of God. One 
of Webster’s definitions of heathen is an ‘“‘unenlight- 
ened or irreligious person.” 

It is possible to be a good person without being a 
church person. Goodness in individual character, 
however, is not the end but only a means to a larger 
social end. The Church seeks to make that social end 
one permeated with religious values. 

If the Protestant Churches are to be strong to the 
end of so permeating society with the gospel truth of 
Jesus, then those of us who are strong in the faith 
must convert the heathens in Protestantism who need 
to be wakened and brought up to the valley of Jehosha- 
phat—the worship service of the Church: to the valley 
where the greatest of life’s decisions are made, for 
there are no greater decisions in life to be made than 
“to love mercy, do justice and to walk humbly with 
God.” 

Oh, I wish I had the insight, the power, the genius 
which it takes to convert inactive Protestants to an 
understanding of what religious observances hold in 
store for them. Not being regular worshipers, their 
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irregular participation in church life brings no evident 
transformation in their attitudes and habits. They do 
not get that religious experience and frame of mind 
which many of you have acquired which make you 
feel the lack of something great when you are forced 
to remain away from your accustomed place on Sun- 
day. 

When you come to the point of feeling that you 
have missed something important after missing a 
Sunday or two, then you may rest assured that you 
have been converted to the religious way of life. 
When you come back Sunday after Sunday seeking, 
then you are a religious personality, despite the mis- 
takes or sins committed during the week! You are, 
then, truly humbling yourself before God because you 
recognize your weakness and return to a spiritual 
atmosphere where you may gain moral strength and 
guidance in making future decisions! 

Religion like everything else must have its 
measuring rod, and what can that be other than its 
measure of devotion, of sacrificial love and service? 


Protestantism Must Mobilize 


Therefore, to make Protestantism strong for 
mighty battles today against the national forces which 
are headed toward destroying brotherly love and 
peace, there must be a great mobilization in the 
Churches. As Joel did, we who are leaders, officials, 
and consecrated worshipers in the Churches are 
obligated to try to assemble the entire population in 
the temple of God. Not to meet this challenge before 
us to bring multitudes into the valley of decision will 
leave our nation weak to meet the onslaught of the 
belligerent forces of life, from without and within our 
country, which threaten the destruction of the present 
civilization. 

Why do I speak so pessimistically of the plight 
of the world? The year 1938 was an outstanding one 
in racial intolerance and injustice and persecution. 
Such aggression and injustice, if it continues long, will 
breed more war. In all countries there is a competitive 
race for arms, the United States not being exempt. 
It is reported that, during the coming year the cost 
of the race may reach $25,000,000,000. 

We are headed for something, and very soon, un- 
less the tide of events turns back. In answer to the 
challenge of events the United States is cooperating 
with North and South American powers in the Lima 
Conference to build up a great ‘“‘defensive” program. 
But, in doing that, is our country headed with other 
nations in the general direction of bankruptcy and 
chaos, or toward war and then again to chaos? 

Where lies the hope? Itis a faint one! But it 
is this hope alone which has kept civilization from 
living perpetually in chaos! That is the force of re- 
ligion of the Churches. No matter how dark the pic- 
ture appears something can happen to turn the tide 
back from chaos and war! The Churches have the 
tremendous task to strengthen a desire for peace. 
But they cannot do it sufficiently if they remain 
lamentably weak in their constituencies. 

These are days for preachers to speak out with 
righteous indignation; to slash out at evil men and 
institutions with the unflinching courage of Jesus who 
condemned, in no uncertain terms, the unjust, un- 
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merciful and morally corrupted men of his time. But 
more, he, like the prophets, went right after all the 
fine people of his time and showed them their respon- 
sibilities in the religious life. 

The Church, above all institutions, must give to 
the people of our country the moral strength they are 
going to need in the years just ahead. If the nations 
round about are going headlong into chaos and earthly 
hell then let Christians heed the warning of all proph- 
ecy and go into the valley of decision for safety. 

In times like these we permit ourselves to be 
swayed by news reels, radio flashes, newspaper “talk’”’ 
and the opinions of the “average sensual man.” 
Unfortunately, more than half of Protestantism de- 
pends on such agencies in making decisions on issues 
and personalities. Ah, but what a mistake! To be 
so “taken in” by secular propaganda leads us straight 
on toward the disruption of our personalities. 

Why? Because we are led to make judgments 
and decisions impurely from the economic, political 
and racial prejudices of the hour—which prejudices 
created the international mess in the first place. 
Economic, political and racial interests are at work in 
cut-throat competition and public opinion is being 
molded by these, quite oblivious of the Golden Rule 
of Jesus Christ 

The case for the Church is clear, then, isn’t it?— 
to disseminate enough sound Bible truth, Christian 
propaganda, to keep men’s heads steady and their 
hearts emotionally right! 

Hence, you see how important it is that preachers 
plead that the families of their respective parishes be 
continually exposed to the religious services of the 
Church. Not that ministers have any formula for 
reconstructing the material aspect of the structure of 
society—no, not that! But they do have at their 
tongues’ tips the words, and in their hearts’ seats the 
emotion which, when transmitted to attentive lis- 
teners, will steady their moral judgments and help 
them to make righteous decisions. This is so because 
preachers have the great resourcefulness of the Eternal 
God and the message of Jesus Christ upon which to 
draw for guidance and strength. They base their 
moral judgments and make their decisions on the 
high citadel of God and the Prophet of Love and 
Peace. 


The Fair and Religion 


The New York Fair bids fair—without punning—to outdo 
all others in its indifference to moral and spiritual values and 
particularly to the convictions of Christians. The Fair will 
have a building, in the shape of a modernized Gothic tower, to 
be called the “Temple of Religious Freedom.” Just what its 
function will be, it is impossible to state at present, since we are 
informed by an official news release of ““New York World’s Fair, 
Inc.,” that no religious exhibits will be permitted on the Fair 
grounds. . . . It is hard to refrain from the suspicion that the 
attitude of the authorities has been influenced by the radicalism 
to which the political leaders of New York City have of late years 
paid such slavish deference. But of course the supreme motive 
of those in charge is to make money; and we may assume that 
they have taken their position as the easiest way to avoid antag- 
onizing any possible customer. The “Temple of Religious Free- 
dom” is to be a sop thrown to all religions; but nothing more is 
to be permitted. (Rev. D. DeF. Burrell in The Presbyterian.) 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Chancel 
as a Stage 


Vesper Dramas, by Marcus Bach; with 
Worship Programs, by William H. Leach. 
Willett, Clark and Company. $2.50. 


Here are ten plays for presentation by 
small casts in the church chancel, either 
for evening services or for special occa- 
sions. Their author has already made a 
name for himself in the American experi- 
mental theater—being associated for some 
years with the dramatic work of the 
University of Iowa, and the church group 
may essay any of these plays in the con- 
fident expectation that the play is adapted 
to the conditions under which it must be 
given. 

The plays are a variegated ten, run- 
ning in time from biblical days to the 
modern scene and exhibiting distinct 
moods and tempos. Each is accompanied 
by a suggested worship program. On the 
other hand the plays may be given under 
more everyday dramatic conditions out- 
side of the church building. 

The first, “Craftsman of Galilee,” ex- 
ploits a new mode of presentation adapted 
to churches with a small dramatic per- 
sonnel, inadequate staging facilities, cos- 
tumes, ete., and no budgets. It is a play 
given in the manner of a radio broadcast. 
The audience is told by an announcer 
that it will now see a play broadcast, and 
then the actors come in and read their 
parts. The subject of the play is a Judean 
craftsman who is commissioned by the 
Roman Emperor to construct a great cata- 
pult for military offense. The man who 
originally planned it is dead and has cursed 
anyone who presumes to complete his work. 
The engineering problem seemed to be too 
much for him and expecting, as he does, 
the emperor’s agent in a short time, he is 
very worried. But a friend has heard of 
a new craftsman in Galilee—whose name 
he does not know—who has already gained 
a great reputation for his skill. Possibly 
he can help his aged colleague. The old 
man’s son and a friend go to Nazareth to 
seek this younger man’s advice. They ar- 
rive to find the town in a turmoil. They 
inquire of a rather unfriendly old man, and 
learn that the craftsman they seek is the 
son of Joseph, is said to have worked 
miracles and to have taught unorthodox 
and dangerous teachings—but the old 
man’s diatribe is cut short by the sound of 
singing, of people singing, as he remarks 
disgustedly, to a carpenter. 

The two strangers try to edge into the 
crowd that surrounds Jesus and they hear 
him pronounce the beatitudes. . . . 
“Blessed be the peacemakers.” 

They return without the secret. The 
catapult is still imperfect and the em- 


peror’s agent will come to inspect it on the 
morrow. The old man, enraged by what he 
thinks is his son’s betrayal, curses him and, 
recalling the prophecy of death made by 
the planner of the catapult, suggests that 
that death is coming to his son. But Fate 
decrees otherwise. 

From the point of view of high drama 
the most successful of these plays is ‘‘Res- 
urrection”’ in which the chief characters are 
the mother of Jesus and the mother of 
Judas, who meet in the house of Joseph 
of Arimathea on the morning of the 
Resurrection—which is also, of course, the 
day after Judas has hanged himself. The 
dramatic possibility here is, of course, 
poignant and Mr. Bach has not been un- 
worthy of it. 

From the point of view of human in- 


terest and actability without too great de- 
mands on ability to handle the tragic, 
“The Coming of Light’? may be com- 
mended. It is a scene in the room where 
Miles Coverdale is hiding after he has 
brought to England the manuscript of his 
English version of the Bible. He has al- 
ready been denounced to the authorities, 
and as he sits there with James Nicholson, 
who is to print the book, a spy visits them. 
The twist that the author gives his plot 
after the two men decide that their visitor 
had indeed been spying on them is a happy 
one. 

In a collection of plays such as this the 
average reader will probably be on the 
lookout for sentimentality. If any of these 
plays suffer from that fault, ‘‘Mother 
Owen Keeps Christmas” is perhaps the 
guilty one. It is, of course, the conven- 
tional Christmas message and one does not 
quarrel with that, but there is very little 
drama. 


Our Radio Speaker 


Dr. Everett Moore Baker, executive 
vice president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who is giving the current 
series of Unitarian broadcasts over Station 
WHDH, was formerly minister of the 
Westminster Church (Unitarian) of Provi- 


dence, R. I. He was educated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, at Dartmouth College, 
where he received his degree of B. S. in 
1925, and at Harvard Divinity School. In 
June, 1988, he received the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity from Crane 
Theological School of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass. Before going to Providence, 
he was assistant minister of Mount Vernon 
Church (Congregational) of Boston, Mass., 
from 1925 to 1929. 

In Providence, in addition to an active 


pastorate, Dr. Baker served as chairman 
of the Rhode Island League of Nations As- 
sociation; chairman of the Rhode Island 
Inter-church Commission on Social Action; 
director of the Consumers League of R. I. 

In denominational affairs, Dr. Baker has 
served as a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Asso- 
ciation; executive secretary of the National 
Student Committee; director of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union; and director of 
the Sunday School Society. 

In three recent summers Dr. Baker has 
traveled in Europe and since that time has 
endeavored to be a careful student of 
social, political and religious trends in this 
country and abroad. 

Dr. Baker has had considerable experi- 
ence in work with young people. For five 
years he was director of a boys’ camp in 
New Hampshire and for several years has 
been a member of the staff of the Student 
Christian Movement in New England. He 
continues his interest in this work by active 
participation in the student work of the 
American Unitarian Association, serving as 
adviser to the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, and to the program committee of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The subjects of Dr. Baker’s radio ad- 
dresses are as follows: 

January 8: (International Sunday), 
“The World View of Religious Liberals.” 

January 15: “Religion for the Troubled 
Mind.” 

January 22: ‘‘The Real Fundamentals of 
Religion Today.” 

January 29: (Partnership Plan Sermon), 
“Religious Ideals in Business Today.” 

February 5: (Young People’s Sunday), 
“A Religion for Thoughtful Young People.” 

February 12: “The Religious Man in 
the Community.” 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Links with Education 


To the Editor: 

May I seek through your columns for 
some information and suggestions from 
any of your readers who can give them to 
me? The directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association have appointed a com- 
mittee to see how there can be established, 
or reestablished, more vital Unitarian con- 
nections with educational institutions 
which have had strong traditions of re- 
ligious liberalism. Such relations might 
also be made with other institutions which 
now indicate liberal religious inclinations. 
The committee would be greatly helped 
if anyone could give information: 

a. The names of such institutions and 

the names of their presidents. 

b. Any suggestions as to methods of 

approach. 

c. On the boards of preachers of such 

institutions, are Unitarian ministers as 

largely represented as the religious af- 

filiations of the students would justify? 
Minot Simons, 

Chairman of the Committee. 

All Souls Church, 80th St. and Lexington Ave. 
7 New York City. 


What Jesus Taught 


To the Editor: 

It will surprise me if, in one of the next 
few issues of The Christian Register, some 
reader (better qualified than myself, no 
doubt) does not question Mr. Yarros’ 
statement in the current issue to the effect 
that Jesus was a communist. True, the 
word is used with a small “‘c,’’ which adds 
to the ambiguity clinging to the term, 
owing to the fact that we have Stalinists, 
Trotzkyites, “Twentieth Century Ameri- 
cans,” besides a great many people who 
advocate (not always unequivocally or 
frankly) the abolition of private property, 
but who are considerably ruffled if they 
are called Communists. 

In the first place, the attempt to ap- 
praise any historical personage in terms of 
the present involves a fundamental fal- 
lacy. Secondly—and far more seriously— 
the attempt to present the teachings of 
Jesus as an endorsement of any particular 
political program of the present day seems 
to me inexcusable from every possible 
standpoint. I do not think that, actually, 
such was Mr. Yarros’ intention; but he 
should have spared no words, it seems to 
me, to make such an inference impossible. 
Such a stratagem would be particularly 
obtuse in view of the fact that Com- 
munism expressly repudiates all religion. 

If it is not impertinent for me to offer 
my own impression of the philosophy of 
Jesus (though I am no scholar), I should 
say that Jesus believed that if humankind 
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could elevate its ethical standards—to a 
not impossible degree—and put them in 
practice, something like the Kingdom of 
Heaven would be at hand. That philos- 
ophy seems to me fundamentally sound. 
It does not solve our economic and political 
problems, but it is prerequisite to their 
successful solution. 
H. W. Eliot, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dire Prediction 


To the Editor: 

I fancy, Mr. Editor, that you will find 
as time passes a good many others who fail 
to renew their subscriptions because they 
are not interested in “politics, economics 
and sociology.” I give you full credit for 
a sincere belief that The Register does not 
advocate any specific political or economic 
program. However, since you have taken 
office there is quite evident to me at least 
a very definite trend. That is what is 
called the Social Gospel. 

I agree completely with any claim that 
the Social Gospel is of the essence of Chris- 
tianity. That is, the bringing in of ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God” is basic. While per- 
haps the majority would differ with me, I 
believe that ‘‘the Kingdom” is a social 
change on earth. 

It appears to me that the Personal Gos- 
pel is merely as a preparation of the indi- 
vidual for this social change so that he 
will be allowed to survive it. Hence, the 
Personal Gospel is secondary to the Social 
Gospel. 

In order to bring in this ‘‘Kingdom”’ or 
moving from society to the individual, it is 
necessary for someone to sit in judgment. 
Jesus may have taken that attitude, but 
others were warned not to. When we 
attempt to do it especially on so insecure a 
foundation as any definite interpretation 
of the New Testament as a Social Gospel, 
we are on dangerous ground. It is not 
well to play God: witness Herr Hitler. 

On the other hand, the Personal Gospel 
is moving from the individual to society. 
While that is not spectacular or rapid or 
very revolutionary, yet it seems practical. 
At least, down through the centuries the 
Church has adopted it. After the first few 
centuries the Church seemingly found the 
Social Gospel impractical and discarded it. 
Certainly, every once in a while there have 
been sporadic attempts to stress the Social 
Gospel, but they have served to prove 
merely that the Social Gospel is imprac- 
tical. 

If Christianity is to be a force for good, 
it can be only through concentration on the 
Personal Gospel. If Christianity tries to 
emphasize the Social Gospel, it will com- 
mit suicide as it came near to doing with 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 


Of course conditions are bad—they al- 
ways have been bad and they always will be 
bad. The Church may be able to mitigate 
—it can not cure. Also, no government 
ever was or ever will be strong enough to 
guarantee its citizens against the economic 
results of more than a small part of what is 
all too often simply their own folly. 

David Hamblen, 
S.T.B. (Boston University). 
Newton, Mass. 


Restoring the Balance! 


To the Editor: 

Many times during the past months, 
after reading a current issue of The Chris- 
tian Register, I have been so stimulated 
intellectually and uplifted emotionally that 
I have felt impelled to write to the editor 
to express my appreciation of his conduct 
of our journal of the Free Churches, but I 
have allowed the moment to pass, the 
impulse to die, as of no importance. But 
today, in an editorial, I read of a subscriber 
who is moved to say that he is “‘not inter- 
ested in so many articles on politics, eco- 
nomics and sociology.” If it be important 
to him to so express his disapproval and 
cancel his subscription, then it may be 
equally significant for another subscriber, 
a subscriber for forty years, to express her 
admiration for the courage and initiative 
of the editor. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
the only way to avoid the dangers of living 
is to be dead. Religion must express itself 
in living, and how else save in the field of 
human relations, in society, in business, in 
government? If it does not squarely meet 
the dangerous issues and set itself to solve 
the problems to be found there, it might as 
well be dead; indeed it is dead. 

The editor of The Christian Register is 
showing us week by week in his editorials 
and articles that ours is a living faith. 

Harriet Bensel Gauld. 

Cohasset, Mass. 


Goods Labeled 
Made in Czechoslovakia 


To the Editor. 

With surprise we in Czechoslovakia 
read the advice of Lewis A. Dexter in a 
letter published in your issue of December 
1, 1938. We presume that the writer was 
moved to do so because of his earnest 
concern that not a single dollar should go to 
the Germans. Based on the information 
from the Foreign Ministry and the Export 
Institute of this country we wish to as- 
sure Mr. Dexter that the American 
tariff-law makes it impossible that other 
goods than those manufactured here could 
be labeled “Made in Czechoslovakia.” 
The penalty for false labeling runs up to 
$5000 or up to one year in jail. 

Over and above this: At midnight be- 
tween November 9 and 10 the Treasury 
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Department of the U. S. A. added goods 


' from the Sudetenland to those without 
tariff privileges. 


Goods from the Sudeten- 
land go under the tariff jurisdiction of 
Germany. No merchant in Czechoslo- 
vakia would dare to smuggle German 
goods to America nor hardly would there 
be an American merchant who would buy 
such goods. Both would fear to be on 
the black list which would finally bring 
them heavy penalty. Because all goods 
sent abroad must be attested by the re- 
spective American consulates, who also 
inspect the invoices of goods, it is im- 
possible that other goods than those 
manufactured here could leave this country 
labeled ‘‘Made in Czechoslovakia.” 

Czechoslovakia was commissioned by 
the Munich Agreement of Greater Ger- 
many, Great Britain, France and the 
Italian Empire to sacrifice her thousand- 
year frontiers and make her sacrifice for 
PEACE. Czechoslovakia, land of de- 
mocracy, reason, honest ideals and politics, 
and work, has done so with dignity and 
discipline though heavily crippled and 
bleeding. It has now over 200,000 refugees 
(not counting Germans and Jews) bread- 
less and practically homeless. Anybody 
who buys Czechoslovak goods helps to 
give work, bread and homes to all these 
unfortunate, who through no fault of their 
own are starving and freezing. Therefore 
offer Czechoslovakia work by buying goods 
labeled ‘‘Made in Czechoslovakia.”’ 

The Unitarian Headquarters in Prague. 


Meadville Graduates 
Return for Conference 


A conference for graduates of the Mead- 
ville Theological School was held in 
Chicago December 27 and 28. Twelve 
graduates returned and were housed in 
the school dormitory. These, with mem- 
bers of the faculty and others in attend- 
ance, made a conference of twenty men. 
Meals were served for all at Meadville 
House and the conferences were held in the 
Curtis Room of the Academic Building. 
Chapel services on both days were in the 
Hull Memorial Chapel of the First Uni- 
tarian Church. 

On Tuesday morning Professor James 
Luther Adams of Meadville led a confer- 
ence on “Present Trends in European 
Liberalism.” In the afternoon Rev. John 
Brogden of Urbana, IIl., led a similar con- 
ference on ‘The Contributions of Mead 
and Dewey to Liberal Religion.” Tuesday 
evening Count Korzybski, author of 
“Science and Sanity,’’ spoke on “Semantics 
and the Theory of Sanity.” On Wednes- 
day morning Professor Congdon of the 
Student Health Service of the University 
of Chicago continued the discussion begun 
the evening before, speaking on “Psy- 
chiatry and the Liberal Ministry.”” Wednes- 
day afternoon there was a panel discus- 
sion on “The Goal of Our Liberal Move- 


ment” led by Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Chicago and participated in by Rev. 
Angus deM. Cameron of Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert of Bloomington, 
Ill.; Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein of Hins- 
dale, Ill.; Rev. Wallace W. Robbins of St. 
Paul, Minn., and Rev. Robert S. Turner 
of Shelbyville, Ill. Discussion at all the 
conferences in the informality of a small 
group was general and stimulating. 

Chapel services were led by Rev. Ran- 
dall S. Hilton of Alton, Ill., and Rev. 
Gerald F. Weary of Wichita, Kan. 

In the library recent books selected as of 
special interest to active ministers were 
on display. 

This conference, initiated by Meadville 
graduates, proved its value and will un- 
doubtedly become a regular feature of the 
Meadville program during Christmas re- 
cess in future years. 


Sunday Evening 
Services in Boston 


Another special series of Sunday Eve- 
ning Union Services has been arranged by 
a committee headed by Miss Sara Comins, 
to be held on twelve consecutive Sundays 
starting January 15 and continuing through 
April 2, at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. Twelve Unitarian ministers will 
each present a message on liberal religion 
on one of these Sunday evenings. They 
will be assisted in the conduct of the ser- 
vice of worship by other ministers in 
Greater Boston, except on Young People’s 
Sunday, February 5, when the Young 
People’s Religious Union will take charge. 

The First Church in Boston, King’s 
Chapel, and Arlington Street Church are 
jointly sponsoring this series, with the 
cooperation of the Ministry to Students 
(Unitarian-Universalist) of Greater Bos- 
ton, the Boston Unitarian Committee for 
Work with Students, the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Student Council, the Greater 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U., and 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Last winter similar Sunday evening 
meetings were held at the Arlington Street 
Church under the general heading, “If I 
Had But One Sermon to Preach,” with 
six preachers addressing an average of 
over two hundred students, other Uni- 
tarians, and the general public in Greater 
Boston each of the Sunday evenings. This 
year no central theme will be selected, but 
it is expected that equal interest will be 
aroused among liberals of Greater Boston 
in attending this year’s series. 

The music for all of these services will be 
furnished by a chorus of mixed voices, 
made up of members of the choirs of the 
three sponsor churches, under the direc- 
tion of Elwood Gaskill, organist of the 
Arlington Street Church. A _ special 
feature of each Sunday evening will be a 
fifteen-minute period of hymn singing by 
the congregation and choir preceding the 
service, at 7.45 p. m. 


The committee for these services is com- 
posed of representatives of the Arlington 
Street Church, King’s Chapel, and First 
Church; Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
Minister to Students in Greater Boston; 
Richard Bagnell of Tufts College, in 
charge of the ushers; Weston Howe of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, publicity 
chairman; and Henry Atherton, treasurer. 

The complete list of guest preachers, to- 
gether with those who will conduct the ser- 
vice, follows: 


January 15: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, assisted by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

January 22: Dr. Maxwell Savage, First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
assisted by Rev. John H. Taylor, First 
Parish (Unitarian) of Westwood, Mass. 


January 29: Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, assisted by Rev. 
William H. Gysan, Unitarian Minister 
to Students in Greater Boston. 


February 5: Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Uni- 
tarian Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
assisted by Roland B. Greeley, president, 
Young People’s Religious Union; Grant 
F. Haskell, student assistant at Arling- 
ton Street Church; Harold Jenkin, 
student assistant at King’s Chapel; 
Prescott Wintersteen, student assistant 
at First Church. 


February 12: Dr. Charles E. Park, First 
Church in Boston, assisted by Dr. 
Abbot Peterson, First Parish in Brook- 
line. 

February 19: Rev. John N. Mark, First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Parish of 
Arlington, Mass., assisted by. Rev. 
Robert D. Richardson, First Parish in 
Medford, Mass. 


February 26: Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
First Church in Cambridge, Mass., as- 
sisted by Rev. Harold G. Arnold, First 
Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 


March 5: Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Parish in 
Milton, Mass., assisted by Dr. Henry W. 
Foote, First Church in Belmont, Mass. 


March 12: Rey. Paul H. Chapman, First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Lex- 
ington, Mass., assisted by Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, Unitarian Church of Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 


March 19: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First 
Unitarian Society in Newton, Mass., 
assisted by Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
First Parish in Concord, Mass. 


March 26: Rev. Payson Miller, First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., assisted by 
Rev. Robert A. Storer, First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. 

April 2: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass., as- 
sisted by Rev. Bradford E. Gale, First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society of 
Salem, Mass. 
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Father Coughlin’s Redesigned Cross 


Condensed from a radio address given by 
Mr. Davies over WLBZ, Bangor, Maine, 
Friday, December 23, 1938. 


In the United States during the past 
few weeks we have become alive to racial 
issues which have for long been dormant. 
The unrelenting persecution of the Jewish 
people in Germany has had noticeable 
repercussions here. All humane and in- 
telligent Americans have been profoundly 
shocked and distressed by the barbaric 
cruelty of the Nazi oppression. There are, 
however, other Americans less sensitive to 
the spirit of American tradition who would 
have us duplicate Nazi intolerance here. 

Among these Nazi-inspired anti-Semites 
is a prominent radio speaker whose recent 
utterances are eloquent testimony to his 
possession of just that type of mentality 
out of which racial persecution emerges. 

This radio speaker has not hesitated to 
attribute to “a British White Paper’ and 
to the United States Secret Service Report 
certain patently untrue statements which 
are repetitions of actual paragraphs in the 
fanatical Nazi paper, ‘‘World Service.” 
Few Americans will be deceived by Nazi 
propaganda when it is known to be such. 
But when statements originally appearing 
in a Nazi paper are attributed to reliable 
sources of information the case is dif- 
ferent. The greatest danger of this sort of 
thing arises in connection with those whose 
submentality is such that they can respond 
to the appeal of the racial fanatic. Let us 
see how their minds work. 

Until about ten years ago I had lived all 
my life in England, and like most English 
people, had a mental picture of Americans. 
I borrowed that picture from the theater. 
On the English stage Americans were 
usually portrayed as Yankees wearing 
loud, check suits and speaking highly un- 
grammatically with a strong nasal accent. 
To many a credulous Englishman, all 
Americans were like that! Then there 
are some uncritical Americans whose idea 
of Englishmen derives either from the 
movies or from brief contacts with a cock- 
ney accent. Since Hollywood has often 
represented the Englishman as a lanky 
figure in formal dress, displaying the in- 
evitable monocle, speaking in a_ high, 
squeaky voice, being unintentionally funny 
though devoid of a sense of humor, many 
Americans have thought that most Eng- 
lishmen were like that. Some people have 
remarked to me their surprise that I seem 
to have a sense of humor, and that I don’t 
drop my “‘aitches.”’ 

Behind such attitudes is one of the most 
prevalent propensities of human beings. 
It is the propensity for generalizing on the 
basis of limited experiences. A woman 
who saw an Irishman drunk thereupon con- 
cluded that it was a typical ‘Irish trait” 
to get drunk; an adolescent who read Guy 
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DeMaupassant’s stories was sure all 
Frenchmen must be loose. This sort of 
generalization is seldom carried to its 
logical extremes, but if it were it would 
postulate, for example, that since many 
Americans have committed suicide, there- 
fore all Americans commit suicide; or that, 
since Franklin Roosevelt is an American 
and is President of the United States, 
therefore all Americans are Presidents of 
the United States. Just so ridiculous is 
the mental process of those who attribute 
to a whole race or nation, as its exclusive 
characteristic, some propensity they have 
discovered, or think they have discovered, 
or heard that someone else discovered, in a 
few members of that race or nation. Just 
so, Father Coughlin can make all Jews 
communistie (even the arch-capitalist in- 
ternational bankers) because some Jews 
are communistic. 

The utterances of this radio priest, how- 
ever, are not for intelligent Americans. 
They are intended to capture the support 
of those Americans who respond to appeals 
aimed at the lowest emotions. It is not 
difficult to recognize these low emotions to 
which the racial fanatic appeals. 

In the first place there are countless 
numbers of people who are actually thrilled 
at the sight of pain and cruelty. They 
are the sadists. In fact, most people are 
somewhat sadistic. The movies have a 
highly developed technique for appealing 
to our sadism: they carefully represent a 
person as a thoroughgoing, despicable 
villain and make us hate him. Then, be- 
cause he is clearly a villain, and because we 
hate him, we thrill with the hero who 
fights, humiliates and vanquishes him. 
We enjoy the villain’s suffering. We do 
this because we have been made to feel 
that he deserves it. If our sadistic tend- 
encies have been civilized, we cannot enjoy 
another’s pain unless we are sure it is 
thoroughly deserved. 

Now, the racial fanatic seeks to exploit 
our sadistic tendencies by trying to make 
us believe that some one race is deserving 
of cruelty. He gives our desire to be cruel 
a semblance of justness. He helps us to 
deceive ourselves into believing that we 
are doing something noble in persecuting 
others, when, in reality, we are simply ex- 
pressing our most brutal and vicious emo- 
tions. So that is the first thing to which 
Father Coughlin, priest of the Man of 
Peace and Good Will, appeals in his anti- 
Semitism. And tied to this are several 
other noteworthy human characteristics 
such as the tendency to project our own 
guilt into any available scapegoat. 

The second thing to which the racial 
fanatic appeals is ignorance. Not only the 
kind of ignorance by which people com- 
monly generalize, distinguishing a race by 
a human, and not racial, fault of a few 


members of that race,—but also economic 
ignorance. The industrial system of the 
present day is so complicated and intricate 
a thing that nobody completely under- 
stands it,—not even the experts. When 
things go wrong economically there are 
usually many, intricately interrelated rea- 
sons, and none of us is able fully to 
comprehend them. If we are simpleminded 
we just blame someone, or some one group. 
It is much easier to blame someone than to 
try and understand the situation. So 
Father Coughlin appeals to the simple- 
tons who easily find in Jewish, capitalistic, 
international-banking-communism the root 
of all evil. 

This leads us to a third thing to which 
the anti-Semite appeals. It is stupidity. 
Having exploited our ignorance by giving 
us a scapegoat, the fanatic now urges that 
if we persecute that scapegoat we shall thus 
solve our problems and dissipate all evil. 
It is stupid in the first place to blame un- 
fortunate conditions on any one race or 
group; but it is a thousand times more 
stupid to expect a solution of all problems 
to emerge from the persecution of that 
group. Five years of persecution in Ger- 
many have given a more than adequate 
demonstration of that. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the facts, the racial fanatic appeals 
to the stupidity which believes it can 
solve complicated economic problems with 
racial persecution. 

A fourth thing to which Father Coughlin 
appeals is cowardice. He appeals to the 
potential cowardice of a vast majority de- 
void of the intelligence that might solve its 
problems, blaming its own bungling incom- 
petence on an innocent and powerless 
minority. This majority is like the bully 
who, mentally inept but physically big, 
compensates for his lack of mental power 
by the manifestation of physical power— 
the big boy who hasn’t intelligence enough 
to achieve distinction, bullying and in- 
timidating little boys. It is ignorance 
which blames our failures upon a minority; 
it is stupidity which thinks the persecution 
of that minority will bring relief; it is sheer 
unmitigated cowardice which oppresses 
and tortures that minority. 

It was because the German people, or 
enough of them, were capable of responding 
to Hitler’s campaign of sadism, ignorance, 
stupidity and cowardice that the Nazis 
gained power to enslave the nation. In 
several of his utterances Hitler has said 
that anyone who aspires to political power 
must exploit the prejudices and the stu- 
pidity of the people. Hitler, at least, in 
thus appealing to these ignoble faculties, 
did not, to my knowledge, parade himself 
as a servant of the Prince of Peace. He 
did not represent himself as an envoy of 
the great Jewish Teacher who repudiated 
temporal for spiritual power, who chose a 
cross in preference to a sword, who, rather 
than strike back, forgave the very people 
who were murdering him. At least, Hitler 
has not conducted his anti-Jewish crusades 


in the name of that Jewish Leader. But 
in this country we havea man whose appeal 
is to the same sadistic, ignorant, stupid 
/and cowardly faculties whose exploitation 
made Hitler’s rise to power possible. In 
fact, this man’s appeal is a copy, an imi- 
tation of Hitler’s. He gets his material 
| from Hitler’s propaganda even though he 
| disguises the fact. Is it not time Coughlin 
| made up his mind whether he is a follower 
| of the anti-Jewish Hitler or of the Jewish 
Jesus? His clothing is the clothing of a 
| priest of Christ. But his words are not 
Christ’s words of love and peace and 
| brotherhood; they are Hitler’s words of 
_ hate and strife and racial animosity. Can 
it be that we have here a Hitlerite in 
 Christ’s clothing? Is Coughlin’s symbol 
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the cross or the swastika? Or is he making 
one symbol out of both? 

It has been fortunate that some higher 
authorities of the Catholic’ Church, to- 
gether with certain well-known Catholic 
| periodicals, have repudiated Father Cough- 
_ lin’s racial fanaticism. We would remind 
Father Coughlin of the words of Lincoln, 
who averred that anyone who launches a 
_ despotism will sooner or later find that 
_ despotism at his own door. We would sug- 
gest to Father Coughlin and any who 
might support him that a despotic and 
cruel persecution of the Jewish people in 
this country would not stop with the Jews. 
_ In Germany the persecution began with the 

Jews and is now embracing the Catholics. 
Cardinal Innitzer welcomed Hitler to 
Vienna. We know what happened to 
Cardinal Innitzer. That isa pattern which 
might easily be duplicated if racial perse- 
cution began in this country. 

No oppressive, bitter or cruel crusade is 
ever going to improve human life. Life is 
enriched, not by fanatical persecutions, 
but by good-humored persuasions. Com- 
pare, if you like, the crusading, anti-Jew- 
ish vocal bombardments of Hitler and 
Coughlin with the gentle humor of that 
most American American, Mark Twain, 
who said, “You need not tell me that a 
person is a Jew or a Catholic, a Protestant, 
a foreigner or an American; you need tell 
me only that he is a human being; nothing 

could be worse than that.” 


Parker to Lecture 
on Poetry 


Announcement has been made by Rev. 
George L. Parker, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of Keene, N. H., of his mid-winter 
series of five lectures on modern poets to be 
given during January and February in the 
Unitarian parsonage. The public is cor- 
dially invited. 

Subject to any unavoidable changes, the 

five evenings will be as follows: 


January 26—Alfred Noyes: The Poet of 
the Golden Word. 
February 2—George William Russell: 


Treland’s Poet-Prophet-Seer (known as 
AE.) 

February 9—Walter de la Mare: Expert 
of the Imagination. 

February 16—Angela Morgan and Sara 
Teasdale: Martha and Mary of American 
Song. 

February 23—Emily Dickinson: New 
England’s Courageous Humming Bird. 


Czechoslovak Service 
Commission is Organized 


The joint Unitarian-Quaker Commis- 
sion for Service in Czechoslovakia has or- 
ganized itself on a permanent basis and 
names will be announced within a few 
days of the personnel to be sent to Europe. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
American Committee for Relief in Czecho- 
slovakia, headed by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, so that personnel sent by this com- 
mission will represent the national com- 
mittee in the field. 

Plans are already under way for a cam- 
paign for funds, both for the expenses of 
the mission and for aid and assistance to 
liberal churches in Czechoslovakia. 

A letter has just come from the Uni- 
tarian Church in Prague, signed by Dr. 
Capek and Rev. Karel Haspl, which 
shows a courage in the face of adversity 
and genuine appreciation of what little 
help we have so far been able to render. 
It also indicates, as do other advices which 
come to the commission, the very serious 
need which exists for material as well as 
moral assistance. The concluding para- 
graph of the letter is as follows: 


“Words are too weak and insufficient to 
express our thanks for the moral sup- 
port you have thus given us. For to 
know that we are never alone, that there 
are those who feel with us, and those 
who see our needs, gives us strength to 
go through hardships, forgive those who 
harmed and disappointed us and work 
toward the victory of Goodness and 
Brotherhood of men.” 


The commission is assured that the re- 
sponse to its appeal for our Czech brethren 
will be adequate for genuine service. 

The committee in charge of the activities 
consists of the chairman, Alfred F. Whit- 
man of Boston, executive secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Association; Miss Frances 
G. Curtis of Boston, a former member of 
the State Board of Charities in Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Ja- 
maica Plain; and Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
director of the Department of Foreign Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, secretary, representing the Uni- 
tarians. Representing the Quakers are 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard 
University, Miss Isobel V. Duguid, a social 
worker at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Henry H. Perry, a banker, of 
Boston, and Clarence E. Pickett, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Friends 


Service of Philadelphia. The treasurer of 
the commission to whom all funds should 
be sent is Seth T. Gano, a banker, of Bos- 
ton. He should be addressed at 25 Beacon 
Street. Further details in our next issue. 


The Open Forum is 
an Opportunity 


The Sunday evening open forum has 
proven a popular feature of the activities 
of the Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Eugene, Ore. For two years a 
forum was conducted during the hour be- 
fore the morning service. Most of the 
persons attending stayed for morning 
service. When it was suggested that the 
forum be held in the evening, the com- 
mittee in charge hesitated because of the 
competition the evening forum would offer 
for those who would not come out twice 
on Sundays. The evening forums drew 
double the attendance of the morning 
forums, and at the same time the attend- 
ance at Sunday morning service also in- 
creased. 

Topics discussed have included labor 
problems, civil liberties, unemployment, 
social security, the race question and the 
interrelation of law and liberty. Most of 
the speakers were drawn from the faculty 
of the University of Oregon, who gave 
generous cooperation. A debate between 
a local newspaper editor and a member of 
the Eugene Water Board over the hand- 
ling of the city’s utilities drew one of the 
largest audiences. 

The experience at Eugene indicates that 
the open forum is an excellent opportunity 
for the liberal church. 


A Friend 


Sorrow passed down our street today— 
We thought she had a gracious way— 
She bowed to each one at his door, 

For she had met us all before. 


She paused to watch the children’s round 
In play, and know the lifted sound 

Of their delight. Her eyes were full 

Of happiness ineffable. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kiloeycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday’ 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday" 
1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev, Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Metamorphosis 


One of the former occasions on which 
The Christian Register changed its clothes 
was April 20, 1882, when it reduced its 
page size from 29 inches by 22 inches to 16 
inches by 11 inches. The editor, Samuel J. 
Barrows, remarked that the changes 
then initiated, taken as a whole, consti- 
tuted ‘‘more than a change of front: it is a 
change of middle and a change of rear, an 
inside change and an outside change. It 
is a change of form but not of substance: 
it is everything but a change of base and a 
change of heart.” 

But those were conservative days and 
the editor feared repercussions—he did 
not know how his subscribers would react. 
So to save them the trouble of writing in 
to tell him what they thought, he himself 
wrote half a dozen letters for them and 
printed the letters in his editorial. Here 
is one of them: 

“T am not a Unitarian but a Baptist 
dressmaker. I formerly took the National 
Baptist; but when they changed the form 
of that paper, a year ago, I found I could 
no longer use it to cut dress patterns, and 
subscribed for the Register for that purpose. 
I shall now have to take either the Hx- 
aminer or the Standard, though I don’t 
like to get my religion either from New 
York or Chicago.” 


Mea Culpa 


Reading these issues of 1882 occasionally 
pricks the 1939 conscience: 

“In the various eulogies upon Dr. Bel- 
lows, I have noticed but two references to 
what was one of his very rare merits— 
his promptness in answering letters... .”’ 

And the writer goes on to say that since 
the introduction of post cards there is no 
excuse for not acknowledging a letter at 
once even if you cannot answer it in full. 

Not a bad suggestion: we hereby add to 
our small list of New Year Resolutions: 
Use post cards. 


Scalpels for Women 


This same issue notes with strong edi- 
torial disapproval that the Overseers of 
Harvard by a thirteen to twelve vote re- 
fused to open the medical school to women. 
The excuse given, that if they did they 
would have to lower standards, was a 
mere excuse, said The Register. It was 
because some schools had done this that 
women doctors had poor professional 
reputations, and the women who wished 
to be admitted to the Harvard School 
were anxious to have high standards. 


Crossing the Channel 


The editorial note following the above 
refers to the controversy in England 
whether a Channel tunnel would facilitate 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of th: Uniiarian 
Churches of the United Statzs and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry’ of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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The Unitarian Laymen’s League 

has always urged “church attendance by men” 
as one of the corner-stones of its existence. — 
League chapters in and around Boston are co- 
operating in the new series of Sunday Evening 
Union Services at the Arlington Street Church, 
announced in this issue of the Register. 


Laymen — Plan to attend as many of 
these services as possible. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of ronage. 
It renders excellent service and pro’ a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


trade and tourists or let in a Continental 
army unweakened by seasickness and 
therefore harder to defeat. The editor 
then gives the pros and cons and adds that 
it may be ‘“‘comforting to seasick people 
to know that the Channel has just been 
successfully crossed in a balloon by Colonel 
Barnaby. There is therefore one resource 
left.” 

That time, The Register was less than 
prophetic. We no longer call it a resource. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Charles E. Park will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at lla.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. January 16, organ 
tecital by Mr. Robinson; January 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church in Boston. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th © 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


